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after a series of failures sufficient to convince any ordinary
man of the hopelessness of the enterprise, they finally suc-
ceeded in baking creditable bricks which were used by the
students in the construction of buildings for the school.
He did not start this brickyard for the purpose of
vocational training any more than he started the farm,
for agricultural training. He started it because they
needed bricks with which to build buildings in which to
live, just as he started the farm to raise food upon which to
live. He saw to it, however, that the brickyard was used
as an instrument of education and was never allowed to
degenerate into a mere brickyard and nothing more, just
as he saw to it that the farm was used as a means of educa-
tion and was not allowed to degenerate into a mere farm and
nothing more. It was even more difficult to persuade the
students that the hard, heavy, dirty work of the brickyard
was education than it had been to persuade them that farm
work was education. Mr. Washington wasted no time in
arguing this point, however, but merely insisted that with-
out bricks they could not put up proper buildings, and that
without buildings they could not have such a school as they
must have not only for themselves but for their race.

So this originally landless, buildingless, studentless, and
teacherless school came eventually to have all four of these
obvious requisites, but it still lacked a fundamental re-
quirement for the effective fulfillment of its purpose. It
lacked a boarding department where the students might
learn to live. In his tours among the people Mr. Wash-
ington had found the great majority in the plantation dis-